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INTRODUCTION. 


lover of the wildlings of nature pleasantly glides 
from object to object; each flower he reviews 
excites in him curiosity and interest, and in every 

wood and brake— on each hedge and bank in 

the shady dell — on the bleak mountain-top — on 
the edges of the babbling brook — on the silent 
lake— he finds something to attract and please— an 
old friend in every step, for 

“ Flowers are the brightest things which earth 
On her broad bosom loves to cherish ; 

Gay they appeal- as childhood’s mirth, 

Like fading dreams of hope they perish. 

“ In every clime, in every age. 

Mankind have felt their pleasing sway j 

And lays to them have deck’d the page 
Of moralist — and minstrel gay. 

“ By them the lover tells his tale, 

They can his hopes, his fears express ; 

The maid, when words or looks would fail, 

Can thus a kind return confess. 

“ They wreathe the harp at banquets tried, 

With them we crown the crested brave j 

They deck the maid— adorn the bride. 

Or form the chaplets of her grave.” 

Paterson. 

It appears to the uninitiated to impart new 
sense to those who possess a competent knowledge 
of a science that enables them at a glance to class 
a plant or a flower, never beheld before, in its 
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proper order ; and confers to the cultivator of a 
garden a greater share of pleasure to that experi- 
enced by those who are totally unacquainted with 
the names of the component parts of a plant, and 
the rules by which one plant is distinguished from 
another. 

To persons engrossed in the cares and anxieties 
of business, this study affords a pleasing, instruc- 
tive, and healthy recreation during their leisure 
hours, and induces them to quit their couch to 
walk forth in the pure atmosphere — cheers their 
spirits, and invites them to a contemplation of the 
wonderful w r orks of the Creator ; and next to the 
devout exercises of religion, perhaps nothing will 
more completely remove sadness and disquietude 
than the silent eloquence of flowers, and the vocal 
music of birds. 

As we proceed in the contemplation of the works 
of nature, her beauties are gradually unfolded to 
our view, as if she were pleased that her works 
had excited our wonder and admiration : the 
study of them is unbounded, for the objects she 
presents to our notice are infinite, unceasing and 
delightful — so vast a profusion of beauty, con- 
trivance, and design, as is seen exhibited by nature, 
multiplies greatly the inlets to knowledge and to 
happiness. 

There is a numerous class of minds that seem 
to find no delight in the works of the Creator, 
unless in as far as they discover a manifest utility 
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